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THE EXPEDITION OF THE BABYLONIAN EXPLO- 
RATION FUND. 

A. NEW YORK TO ALEPPO. 
By Robert Francis Harper, Ph. D., 

Associate Professor of Semitic Languages in The University of Chicago. 

In the winter of 1887 and the spring of 1888, an American 
Expedition was organized, under the direction of the Rev. 
Professor John P. Peters, for the purpose of exploring and 
excavating in Babylonia. The title to be found at the head 
of this article was officially adopted, and the Expedition 
placed itself under a Board of Directors and the University of 
Pennsylvania. The staff consisted of the following gentle- 
men : Director, John P. Peters ; Assyriologists, Robert Francis 
Harper (delegate from Yale University) and Hermann V. 
Hilprecht (professor of Assyrian in the University of Penn- 
sylvania); Architect, surveyor, map-maker, etc., Perez Hastings 
Field (of Paris and New York); Photographer and business- 
manager, J. H. Haynes (of the Central Turkey College at 
Aintab); Interpreter, Daniel Noorian. Mr. John D. Prince 
was attached to the Expedition as the representative of 
Columbia College. 

Peters, Prince and myself sailed on the S. S. Fulda (June 23d, 
1888) for London, where I remained until Sept. 1 ith. While 
in London two large and important collections of tablets and 
antiquities were purchased for the University of Pennsylvania, 
viz., the so-called Joseph Shemtob (J. S.) and the Khabaza 
(Kh.). The most important tablets in these collections have 
been described in Hebraica, Vol. VI., No. 3, and Vol. VII., 
No. 1, to which reference may be made. These collections, 
together with another purchased later, and the finds secured 
at Niffer, are now open to inspection at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Through the kindness of Mr. Stuart Wood, 
a large number of casts of the most important Assyrian and 
Babylonian objects in the British Museum was also obtained 
at this time. 
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Professor Peters, Director of the Expedition, will, without 
doubt, publish a complete and detailed account of all the 
doings of the party. Hence, from this point, I will speak 
only of my own experiences as a member of the Expedition, 
and I will leave to Prof. Peters the task of recounting the 
travels and work of the Expedition as a whole. The name 
of Mr. Perez Hastings Field, the architect, will be the only 
one mentioned. 

On Sept. nth, 1888, I joined Mr. Field in Paris and we 
proceeded immediately to Marseilles, from which point, ten 
days later, we sailed on the S. S. Sindh for Alexandretta, or 
Iscanderun as it is known among the Turks. Our first stop 
on Turkish soil was at Salonica (the ancient Thessalonica), 
about ten hours' run from Athens. This city has about 100,000 
inhabitants, 70,000 of which are Jews. Taking a guide, we 
visited several of the most important mosques. In the after- 
noon, we went to the celebrated monastery of the dancing 
dervishes, about one mile distant from the city wall. The 
chief dervish gave us a very cordial reception, offering us the 
usual coffee and cigarettes. After a few minutes spent in 
complimentary remarks — those coming from us being made 
through the interpreter — the chief invited us to a special 
afternoon performance in the adjoining hall. The dervishes 
were ordered to exhibit their wild and fantastic dances, and 
we were highly amused and much interested for half an 
hour. We visited later the shrines in this hall, and on leav- 
ing made a great mistake in offering bakshish to some of the 
dervishes who, in a most dignified manner, quietly refused it. 
In the evening, we attended a concert given by a Hungarian 
band and later went aboard and retired, to awaken on the 
next morning in the harbor of Smyrna. This harbor has a 
very narrow entrance and presents the appearance of a large 
lake surrounded on all sides by mountains. 

Smyrna is essentially a Greek city. Different authorities 
vary in their estimates of the number of inhabitants, some 
giving 200,000 and others as high as 400,000. The chief 
street lies on the quay and runs parallel with the Mediterra- 
nean for two or three miles. Here are found the largest 
hotels, the theatres, cafes, concert-gardens, and the finest of 
11 
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the private residences. During our stay of two days, we saw 
the chief sights of the city, which is a queer combination of 
the European and Asiatic. The inhabitants are very cosmo- 
politan, and the well-to-do speak Greek, Turkish, Arabic, 
French, English and German. The garden caf£s are always 
well filled with people, who are drinking coffee or mastich 
and smoking either cigarettes or nargilehs. From 6 to 8 in 
the evening, the Mte attend the open air concerts on the quay. 
The life reminds one more of Brussells or Marseilles than of 
any other European cities. Five to ten minutes' walk brings 
you into the Mohammedan Quarter, and here a different 
phase of life presents itself. Dogs, dirt, donkeys, veiled 
women, etc., meet you on all sides. The bazaars did not im- 
press me very favorably, although they were the first of any 
size and importance that I had as yet seen. They have lost 
their former grandeur and will undoubtedly soon go to the 
wall completely, on account of the ever increasing influence 
of Greek and European ideas. 

At five p. m. , on the 29th, we steamed away with no ex- 
pectation of revisiting Smyrna for some time to come. At 
one a. m., eight hours out, a tremendous crash was heard. I 
spoke to Field, who was half dressed before I could fairly 
waken up, and asked him to go on deck to learn what had 
befallen us. He soon returned and informed me that we had 
run on the rocks. Of course, I lost no time in getting up 
after this piece of news. On deck everything was in a state 
of confusion. There were only eight or ten European 
(Frank) passengers, the rest being Turks and Arabs. The 
latter surrounded us and asked for news, the women crying 
and the men praying to Allah. As we had little Turkish, 
our answers were chiefly given by the aid of signs. We 
knew as little about matters as these ignorant Turks, since it 
was impossible to get information from any of the officers. 
The most amusing man on board was a young Jesuit priest, 
who had lived seven years in England without learning very 
much of the language. He was very much excited — as much 
as the Turks — and came to us and said : " It is awful ; can 
we not get upon the earth?" Later on it was learned that 
we were on the rocks, only a short distance from land, off the 
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Isle of Samos. The sea was smooth, otherwise there would 
have been no hope for us, for on the following day we found 
it almost impossible to land — even in the light — because of 
the steepness of the rocky shore. The pumps — both steam 
and hand — were kept working all the time, the Turks being 
impressed, or rather scared into service. On Sunday morn- 
ing an Austrian Lloyd steamer passed us, but refused to 
answer our signal for help. Later on a small English tug 
came up, and she was sent back to Vathy for aid. On Mon- 
day, at about one p. m., the tug returned, accompanied by a 
Turkish gun-boat, which the prince of the island had kindly 
sent to bring off the passengers to his capital, Vathy. We 
boarded the man-of-war, and after a tedious ride of four or 
five hours we came to Vathy, where we were well received. 
Monday night, Tuesday, Wednesday and a good part of 
Thursday were spent in Vathy. We telegraphed to Smyrna 
for a boat, but to no purpose. It was expected hourly, and 
the time was spent in the cafes on the quay, looking out over 
the harbor for the ship which was to take us off Samos. 
Late on Thursday afternoon, the little English tug appeared 
and we were ordered on board. After a most tedious ride of 
20 hours, we found ourselves back in the Smyrna harbor. 
Here a great question confronted us, viz. , what were we to do 
with our baggage ? Would it be possible to get it through 
the custom-house without a special permit? — which we did 
not have. It was a serious question. To lose our Winchesters 
was to lose everything. We soon learned that a small English 
boat was to sail that afternoon. There were four of our 
party on board. Two of them decided to transfer their lug- 
gage and all the weapons direct to the English boat and thus 
avoid the customs. This was done and they set sail on the 
same day. Mr. Field and myself did not like the appearance 
of the English ship — it was a freight steamer, with very poor 
accommodations for only a very limited number of passengers 
— and hence we decided to stop over for the next Russian 
steamer, which was to sail five days later. A Mejidieh 
(= 80 cts.) put our baggage through the custom-house and we 
were very happy to be back in Smyrna once more. During 
our stay in Smyrna, we ran down to Ephesus — a few minutes 
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distant from Ayasaluk, in order to view the ruins and to see 
the excavations made by the English. Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Semitopoulos of Vathy we were admitted to the 
Smyrna club and were shown several private collections of 
antiquities. On the following Tuesday we boarded a Rus- 
sian steamer, and the trip (4 days) to Alexandretta was un- 
eventful. The other members had arrived on Friday night 
in time to disembark. We came to anchor at 7 p. m. , but 
it was too late to get the so-called pratique, and hence we 
were obliged to remain on board during the night. In the 
morning, by the aid of a bakshish our baggage was landed 
and passed and we began to make arrangements for our trip 
inland. In the afternoon we rode up to Beilan, where we 
spent Sunday. The ride from Beilan to Aintab, which was 
to be our headquarters for some time, is 30 hours — an hour 
being about 3 miles. Only one incident happened during 
this ride of three days. On the second day out, as we were 
nearing the city of Killiz, Field and myself very foolishly 
rode in advance of the caravan. Field was five minutes ahead 
of me, when I saw a Kurd, on a road parallel, riding towards 
him. The Kurd had not seen me. I spurred my horse and 
tried to reach Field before the Kurd, but could not. The 
latter galloped up and stopped suddenly. Field wheeled im- 
mediately and, in doing so, brought his gun into a shooting 
position. A minute later my gun was also levelled at the 
Kurd, and we made signs — not knowing any Turkish at that 
time — for him to take his departure, which he seemed very 
glad to do. He carried a large native revolver and was un- 
doubtedly a robber. 

On our arrival in Aintab, we were the guests of Mr. Fuller 
and Mr. Riggs of The Central Turkey College. From Aintab 
as headquarters we made several excursions, viz: (1) to 
'Zinjirli, a Hittite mound, about 16 hours distant, which had 
been excavated by the Germans; (2) to Marash where the 
missionaries have established a theological school and a sem- 

■For full account, cf. "A Trip to Zinjirli" Old Testament Student, Vol. 
VIII., No. 5, 1889. 
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inary for young ladies ; and (3) to 'Carchemish (Jerabis) on 
our way to Aleppo. 

In the next paper, I will describe the trip from Aleppo to 
Baghdad, passing hurriedly over the first part, which has 
been taken up in three short articles on « ' Down the Euphrates 
Valley," published in Vol. X., Nos. 1 and 2, of the Old and 
New Testament Student. 

•For full account, cf. "A Visit to Carchemish," Old Testament Student, 
Vol. IX., No. 5, 1889. 



